io8    WITH  THE  PILGRIMS   TO   MECCA

Here, at Heddah, a more than usually serious quarrel
arose between Seyyid 'All and Nassir on the subject of the
national virtues of their respective countries. It would
certainly have ended in a free fight, had not I, awaking
from a snooze at the uproar, turned to the pugnacious
Arab, who had accused the Persian of hypocrisy, and said
in a tone of gentle reproof: " Yd Nassir, is it true that a
Persian is double-faced ? " For the space of a minute he
eyed the supercilious Seyyid, deliberating; then he turned
to me. " I wish he were only double-faced," he replied,
" for then I should know how to deal with him. But
Satan has given him as many as two thousand faces, and
it is beyond the power of any one man to see them all in
his lifetime." I pursued the inquiry, saying, " Oh, Nassir,
supposing you were asked to describe the Persian charac-.
ter, how would you sum it up ?" This time he turned
his flashing eyes on me. " Character comes from con-
science," he answered ; " but a Persian has none." My
guide spat derisively on the sand, muttering, " Courtesy
is unknown to these people;" then he addressed me in his
own language, saying: "But, yd-Moulai, there's truth in
what the burnt-father said, the Almighty Mason having put
so many constituents into the clay of a Persian^ that it is
very difficult to analyse it. Our countryman has as many
coils and colours as a serpent. He is the essence of
politeness and native refinement. He is the personifica-
tion of jealousy and envy. Conceit and hypocrisy are
embodied in him, and so also are generosity and amour
propre"

The mere sound of the mellifluous Persian drove
Nassir beside himself. Raising his stout Arab club,,
which the Persians call HAjf Yemiit or the Pilgrim Slayer,
he vowed that he would teach the guide a lesson in cour-
tesy ; and then, suddenly bethinking himself that any act